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PUBLIC SALE AT THE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION — ANDERSON GALLERIES - IN¢ 


EVENINGS OF APRIL 29 & 30 AT 8:15 7 MAY 1, AT 2 P. M. 
Modern Paintings » Drawings 
Bronzes © Other Works of Art 
American Furniture & Glass + Enghsh Silver 


COMPRISING PROPERTY OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 


CORNELIUS J. SULLIVAN 


Sold by Order of The New York Trust Company, Executor 


TOGETHER WITH PROPERTY BELONGING TO 
MRS CORNELIUS J]. SULLIVAN 
Sold by Her Order 


MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Seurat’s well-known Un Bras Levé from the 
Fénelon collection and others of his drawings, 
four notable Cezanne landscape watercolors, 
a Gauguin Tahiti painting, Modigliani’s por- 
trait in oils of Mme Zborowska and portrait 
drawings, two Picasso watercolors from the 
Leo Stein collection, a notable collection of 
Arthur B. Davies paintings, landscape water- 
colors, and prints, a Rivera still life, a Daumier 
sepia wash drawing, a Segonzac landscape in 
oils, and many other choice paintings and 
drawings including examples by Soutine, 
Roualt, Derain, Vlaminck, Redon, Urtrillo, 
Fantin-Latour, Dufy, Demuth and other 
modern artists. 


Thirteen Degas bronzes, being only the second 
series known to have come to this country of 
the twenty-two series cast by Hebrard from 
the original wax and clay sculptures found in 
Degas’ studio after his death and including 
nude figurines in dancing poses. 


Notable drypoints by Muirhead Bone, includ- 


ing Piccadilly Circus and Fish Market, Venice, 
and seven original sepia drawings, the only 
known Van Gogh etching, prints by Mary 
Cassatt and by Brockhurst, three Cezanne 
etchings and a colored lithograph of The 
Bathers. Also a portrait of Grover Cleveland 
painted from life by Eastman Johnson. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


An important McIntire sofa, a mahogany 
block-front desk, Sheraton sewing tables in 
curly maple and mahogany, pairs of Queen 
Anne side chairs, a rare maple and pine oval 
trestle table, Queen Anne and William and 
Mary maple highboys, and many other desir- 
able pieces of American furniture. 


Notable English silver, of the Georgian and 
earlier periods, and eighteenth century Irish 
silver. A Stiegel amethyst diamond-daisy per- 
fume bottle, a Queen Anne flint glass goblet 
containing a New England ‘pine tree’ shilling 
of 1652, and other choice glass. English porce- 
lains and American pewter and hooked rugs. 


EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY, APRIL 24, WEEKDAYS 9 TO 6 


SUNDAY2TOS ¥# 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES: INC. 
30 East 57th Street, New York 


HiraM H. Parke, President 


Orto Bernet, Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 


+ 
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A Musical Clock by Fabergé 


Triumphantly rising from its white marble base, this regimental clock of royal blue transparent enamel on gold and silver is a monument and a tribute to the inspired genius 
of Carl Fabergé, hailed as the Cellini of the North. It was made by order of the Cavalier Guards of the Imperial Regiment, which presented it to Grand Duke Paul 
Alexandrovitch, brother of Alexander III. 


The drums on either side serve as inkwells, and the clock not only melodiously strikes the hour and half-hour, but has a music-box, which plays the Regimental March when 
desired. 


Height 26% inches. 


INC. 


Hammer Galleries, Yne. 


682 Fifth Cvenue, Tew York 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC GALLERIES 
_T _ . . American Academy of Art and Letters, 633 West 155th St. Sculpture by Anna BA¢ RI 
EXHIBITION OF Hyatt Huntington, to May 1. 


American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57th St. Fifty-first Exhibition of t 
CHINESE irchitectural League, April 22-May 15 FRERES 
Architectural League, 115 E. goth St. Drawings by Dean Cornwell, April 10- 
May 1 


ART Art Students’ League, 215 W. 57th St. Paintings by Rico srun, to April 24 Paintings 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. African Art from tl ‘ollection of 


TREASU RES sear chee casethe he Fr nch Architectural Books, to April 30 Works of Act 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. Sporting Prints and 
= > Paintings. to April 26: Contemporary American Silver Work. to June 1 
OF THE . se ie 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36th St. Bookbindings by Marguerite Duprez 
! Wev, to May 5 


CH’IN¢ M Municipal Art Galleries, 62 W. 53rd St. Paintings by Four Groups of Resident TERY ni Tec TN 
| New York Artists, to April 25 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 
Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St. New York at the PARIS 


DYNAS | » Turn of the Ce nturv, to May .s Fathers and Sons of the \y a York Stage. 


to September | 
1644-1912 A.D. 


National Arts Club. 119 E. 1oth St. Exhibitions by Neighboring Art Organ- 
izations, to April 28 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 42nd St., Room 321. A Century of 


MEZZANINE Chart oH oe a, eg sdalucunie si chisel Scott & Fowles 


~ . > Society of Independent Artists, Grand Central Palace. Annual Exhibition of 
GALLERY adhere. | “— 
Painting and Sculpture, to April 21 
Whitney Museum of American-Art, 10 W. &th St. Retrospective Exhibition DEALERS IN 
Gaston Lachaise, April 20-May 7 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS Paintings 
YEN \. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. &th St. Paintings by Iver Rose, April 18-May 1 
Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 E. 57th St. Wax Portraits by Ethel Mund) . 
; i to May 15 Drawings 
YAMANAKA & CO. \merican Artists Congress, 100 W. 13th St. Pammtings and Sculpture, April 17- 


INC. May 1 Bronzes 


American Indian Art Gallery, 120 E. 57th St. Jndian Watercolors, to April 30 
4k TORITIC ‘rican Place, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Marsden Hartley, April 
ee Depree Avera 5) 48 Aces Meee: 09 Motion Av | om 
NEW YORK Argent Galleries, 42 W. 37th St. Paintings by Dorcas Kiniry and Edna Way 745 Fifth Avenue 
Sculpture by John Rood, to April 24 


Artists’ Gallery, 33 W. 8th St. Pammtings by Hans Hofman, to April 30 NEW YORK CITY 


Continued on pe 30 
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“CHRISTIE'S” 
KNOEDLER LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re 


nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 


most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dis- 
persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex- 


perience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 
the sale of 
EXHIBITION OF 
ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 


LANDSCAPE | TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 


TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
PRINTS CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
| BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 
OPENING APRIL 19 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 





For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 


14 EAST 57TH STREET | MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 


AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


NEW YORK | the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


LONDON: PARIS: } CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines || 8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: “‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


FRANK 
PARTRIDGE 


INC. 
OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
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2nd Edition of our Catalogue with 
Supplement and 200 illustrations, $1.25. 


Supplement and plates only 25 


cents. 
SPECIAI PRICED CATALOGUE 
NOW READY, $1 


Arthur Churchill, Ltd. 
34 High Street, Marylebone 
LONDON 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES a NUMISMATICS 
INC, 


30 WEST 54 ST., NEW YORK 


NUMISMATICS 
WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN - GREEK - ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL - RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
ARS CLASSICA, S. A., GENEVA (SWISS) 
23 Quai du Mont Blanc 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS (FRANCE) 
11, Rue Royale 

















THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 
WOOD AND PORCELAIN as Decoration 


The hanging shelf from the St. James's 
Galleries is admirable as a decorative feature 
in a room, being itself attractive in design, 
and providing a place to keep fine pieces of 
porcelain so that they may be seen to good 
effect. The balanced arrangement of the 
pairs of objects here is highly successful. 


‘Perseus Rescuing Andromeda from 
the Dragon” is the subject of the 
charming Cheisea group from Stoner 
and Evans, London. Richness of glaze 
and careful finish distinguish the 
ware of this factory at its best period. 
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The example of Faience 
de Rabel is made in the shape of a 
tray, its molded edge following some- 
what the form of foliage in pattern. 
Rather crude in feeling, it has the 
appeal of such simple ware, a vivid 
green in color and unpretentious 
in character. From Elsie de Wolfe. 





The open wine 
cooler from the Ackermann Galleries is of Chippendaie Design 
and is carved of mahogany. This designer invented all manner of 
new articles of furniture of which the wooden wine cooler is one. 
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THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


TABLES 
WITH FUNCTIONS 





CAR 
AS en M. Harris and Sons, London, comes the enclosed 
dressing table of Chippendale design. It was once the. 
property of the artist Linnell and is most unusual in the 
arrangement of the mirror doors. The bamboo motive 
of the legs shows this designer's influence from the 
Chinese. 











She architect's table has large shallow > ae 

drawers intended for keeping plans, and , 

the top, on a ratchet, is arranged to be 

used as a drawing board. It is veneered 
: on all sides and could stand out in the 
: center of a room if desired. From 
g Edwards and Sons, London. 


She writing table from Gill and Reigate, 
London, has lightness of form and is still a 
solid enough piece to fulfill its special 
purpose. Made of rosewood and kingwood 
circa 1800, it is of Sheraton design. 





Sine ey 


(B eautitully grained is the side table from Edward |. Farmer. The moldings 
{ are exquisite in the fineness of their detail, and with the delicately fluted 
4 legs and fine curve of the top it is a piece of outstanding quality. 








EDWARDS & SONS | 
(of Regent Street) LTD. 


When you are next 

in London we invite 

you to visit our beau- | 
tiful old House in 
Berkeley Square, and 
examine our fine col- 
lection of Old English 
Furniture and Water- 
ford Glass on sale at 
moderate prices. If 
you are not coming 
over soon we trust 
that you will mail 
uS yOur enquiries 





14 BERKELEY SQUARE,W.!. | 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 
Cables: Edwardsons, London 
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Antique Rugs 
PALAZZO NANI 
VENICE, ITALY 


San Trovaso 960 












LENT BY DR. PRESTON POPE SATTERWHITE TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 


AN EARLY CHAPTER IN SPANISH PAINTING: THE XV CENTURY “MARRIAGE AT CANA” 


The first of the many foreign influences in Spanish painting, following the period of Romanesque 
fresco art with which the current exhibition at Philadelphia begins, was that of the Netherland- 
ish masters of the fifteenth century commencing with Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden. 
This Marriage at Cana, one of eight panels from a polyptych formerly at Valladolid, was painted 
by an anonyomus Hispano-Flemish artist some time between 1475 and 1490; the borizontal- 
frontal composition, the accent on still-life and textural values, and the Gothic details of sculp- 
ture and music-making angels clearly show the strong influence of Memling, although the realiza- 
tion of values of light and mass also indicates Italian quattrocento feeling then current in Spain. 
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Great Spanish Painters: A Timely Show 


By Henry Clifford 


l TH the present unhappy state of Spain uppermost in the 
minds of all, an exhibition of Spanish pictures is so timely 
as to make comment almost superfluous. The actual fate of 
the great works of art throughout the entire Iberian Peninsula is in 
such doubt that a showing of a group of important Spanish painters 
in American collections is bound to be of great interest. Indeed, the 
nervous apprehension with which the eyes of the world are focused 
on Spain's Civil War makes an exhibition of paintings perhaps the 


calmest and most philosophic reference to the whole situation. 


Accordingly, the Pennsylvania Museum has brought together a 
selection of nearly fifty important paintings of the Spanish school, 


illustrating the artistic pro- 
ductions from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth century. 
Opening with a Catalan fresco 
of a saint, dating from about 
the year 1260, the procession 
of examples of the principal 
painters of Spain culminates 
in a group of canvases by 
Goya and his ardent follower, 
Eugenio Lucas. 

lhe majority of these paint- 
ings have been lent for this 
exhibition by eleven museums 
as Well as by various private 
collectors and dealers through- 
out the United States. To 
these have been added a few 
paintings from the Johnson 
and Wilstach Collections with- 
in the Museum. What was 
originally intended as an ex- 
hibition of El Greco has been 
extended to include the whole 
range of Spanish painting. 
For this reason, as well as for 
the great superiority in inter- 
est in the work of this painter, 
the number of El Grecos will 
be found to predominate. 

Spanish painting that is 
truly Spanish hardly begins 
before 1600. And, in fact, 
even thereafter it might be 
said that, with few exceptions, 
Spanish painters were nearly 
always so completely influ- 
enced and dominated by for- 
eign painters that it is very 
difficult to find any original 
national strain. The primi- 
tives are Flemish or French, 
Morales, Flemish; El Greco 
a Byzantine and Venetian; 
Ribera a Neapolitan; Murillo 
and to a lesser degree Zurba- 
ran, under strong Italian bar- 
oque influence. And even 
Goya, perhaps the most Span- 


LENT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF 
RODERIGO DE OSONA THE 


ish of all, was strongly influenced by Tiepolo. The scales are not 
entirely against Spain, however, for we have in return Goya in- 
fluencing to a really great degree the nineteenth century French 
painters, Delacroix, Daumier and Manet, while the influence of El] 
Greco is so strong that without him Cézanne and the twentieth cen- 
tury painters would certainly have been incalculably different. 
The present exhibition is especially rich in examples before 1600. 
Of particular note are the three superb Hispano-Flemish panels, 


two from the collection of Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite and one 


ART BY DUVEEN BROTHERS 
YOUNGER’S “ADORATION OF THE 


9 





MAGI" 


from French & Company. Originally forming part of a large polyp- 
tych of eight panels in a convent at Valladolid, they have recently 


been dispersed and three more 
have found their way to the 
Willys Collection in Florida, 
while another is in the Fogg 
Art Museum in Cambridge. 
These panels were painted 
some time between 1475 and 
1490, probably on the occa- 
sion of a royal marriage. Al- 
though the Flemish influence 
is particularly noticeable, the 
majority of facial types will 
be recognized as more Spanish 
than northern, while it will 
also be noted that the scenes 
in general and the architec- 
tural backgrounds in particu- 
lar are bathed in a strong light 
rarely found anywhere but in 
the south. 

Another fine early example 
is the large Adoration of the 
Magi by the Rodrigo de 
Osona, the Younger, painted 
about 1505, and lent by Du- 
veen Brothers. 

An exquisitely painted Ecce 
Homo by Luis de Morales, 
known as El Divino, precedes 
the imposing group of sixteen 
El Grecos illustrating chrono- 
logically the various stages of 
this painter’s career. Domeni- 
kos Theotocopoulos was born 
in Crete in 1541. It is general- 
ly supposed that he was at 
least in his twenties when he 
worked in Venice where he is 
popularly imagined to have 
been a pupil of Titian. We 
know for certain only that he 
was at least influenced by 
Titian as well as by Tinto- 
retto and the Bassani brothers. 
In fact, excellent proof of 
these influences is seen in this 
exhibition in the Christ Driv- 
ing the Money Changers from 
the Temple, lent by the Min- 
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LENT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART BY THE REVEREND THEODORE PITCAIRN 


EL GRECO THE FAMILY OF THE ARTIST,” AN EARLY DOMESTIC SUBJECT BY THE GREAT PAINTER OF RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


LENT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART BY THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
“THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT” BY ZURBARAN: FLEMISH INFLUENCE SHOWN IN SCULPTURAL FORM AND GENRE INTERPRETATION 
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neapolis Institute of 
Art. Two other early 
examples are the Por- 
trait of a Lady from 
the Johnson Collec- 
tion, and The Family 
of the Artist owned 
by the Rev. Theodore 
Pitcairn. 

In 1577 Il Greco 
is definitely known to 
have arrived in Spain 
and to be living in 
Toledo. From. then 
on his style changes, 
the intense religious 
feeling and deep mys- 
tical atmosphere of 
Spain undoubtedly 
doing much to inten- 
sify the highly strung, 
temperament of this 
over-nervous and al- 
ways exotic personal- 
ity. Starting with the 
Penitent Magdalen 
and passing on to 
The Holy Family, St. 
Paul, St. Dominic, 
the Head of Christ 


and The Crucifixion, “ MAGNIFICENT 


STUDY IN 
we follow the change of ever increasing intensity which finally cul- 
minates in the frenetically nervous passion of the storm-rent sky 
in the famous View of Toledo from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This picture is also of great topical interest as a documentary 
view of the recently destroyed Alcazar, a building which had domi- 
nated the landscape around Toledo for nearly four hundred years. 

Ribera, Murillo and Zurbaran are next represented in the exhibi- 
tion, Ribera by a portrait of an old man, 7 be Astronomer, in which 
his mastery of light and shade are admirably displayed and in 
which the accustomed brutality of his religious scenes is happily 
absent. The touching gentleness of Murillo is apparent in the Wil- 
stach Christ Carrying the Cross, a fervent picture of his late vaporoso 


LENT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART BY MR. AND MRS. EDWARD HARKNESS 
FRANCISCO GOYA: “PORTRAIT OF DON BERNARDO YRIARTE” 


LENT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CHIAROSCURO: 


ll 


period. The fact that 
Zurbaran was a paint- 
er who might well 
have been a sculptor 
is clearly proven by 
the pure sculptural 
quality of the figures 
in the large group 
The Flight to Egypt, 
as well as in The 
Young Virgin from 
the Metropolitan. 
rhis latter painting 
also shows in the 
workbasket which the 
Virgin holds and in 
the flowers at her feet 
what a truly superb 
painter of still-life 
Zurbaran was. 

lhree fine portraits 
and the exquisite Gos- 
siping Women land- 
scape from Hartford 
bring us to Goya and 
the early nineteenth 
century. The small 
boy in the portrait, 
Victor Guye, was a 
RIBERA page to J oseph Bona- 

parte during the short 
and unhappy period in which he was King of Spain. 

Eugenio Lucas, the close follower and imitator of Goya, closes the 
exhibition with his painting the Bull Fight. Although always faith- 
ful to the spirit of Goya, he died as recently as 1890. 

Other lenders to the exhibition are: Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton; Art Institute of Chicago; Cleveland Museum of Art; William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery; City Art Museum, St. Louis; Worcester 
Art Museum; Detroit Institute of Arts; Toledo Museum of Art; 
Brummer Gallery; Bachstitz Gallery; Arnold Seligmann, Rey & 
Company; Wildenstein & Company; Mr. Ralph M. Coe; Mr. Theo- 
dore Pitcairn; Mr. Theodore Szarvas; Mr. Charles B. Harding; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Harkness; and the Museum’s own collections. 


“THE ASTRONOMER” BY 


LENT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART BY ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY & CO. 
EL GRECO: THE EMOTIONALLY POWERFUL “HEAD OF CHRIST” 





SEATEN SILVER HANDWROUGHT CENTERPIECE EXECUTED BY PEER SMED 


RIGHT) BOWL DESIGNED BY NOCK FOR TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO 


THE ART OF AMERICAN SILVERSMITHS TODAY 


Vetropolitan Museum of Art is primarily one to give some indication of present trends in design in modern American 


; 


[he current show at the 
silver. lwo aspects are stressed here: that of the revival of interest in the actual working of the metal, and the problem of the designer whose 


model must be adaptable for mass production. W hile the machine age has greatly extended the field of this art, it also menaces its aesthetic 
merit and the skill and pride of craftsmanship that has marked the work of the great silversmiths. Two stylistic trends are also noticeable, 
one based on the artistic heritage of the past, the other that of the designer who feels the present day to have called forth an artistic langauge 
o} its own. Certain it 1s that the clarifying and purification of forms of the last twenty years has produced bere results not unlike those reached 
in the evolution of modern art and architecture, where a balance is established between technical demands, significance and beaut v of line 


(LEFT) SILVER-PLATED TABLE LAMP BY EDWARD F. CALDWELL & 


(BELOW) PLATE WITH CHASED SUN-RAY DESIGN BY BRAND-CHATILL 





Bie 
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HATILL 


American Art in Its Infancy 


By Jeannette Lowe 


illuminating glimpse into the world of American children in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is provided by the Downtown Gallery’s current show, 
in American Folk Art’, which is being held for the benefit of the scholarship fund 
of the Little Red School House. In three groups, consisting of works of art from the hands 


of the children themselves in the period from 1725 to 185 


“Children 


, portraits of children by painters 
of the time, and toys in wood, leather and papier mathb, the exhibition presents an aspect 
of American art rewarding in itself, and full of wider implications. 

Chief among them 1s the conviction that what we regard as new found “‘self expression” 
of twentieth century children has been thriving for two centuries, and while manila paper 
and show-card colors provide the medium for their painting today, our great-great-grand- 
mothers, expert in the technique of painting on velvet achieved works of art at least as 
authentic. True, modern psychology has widened the field of subject matter, so that we are 
case-hardened to anything in the internal or external world which may arouse our chil- 
dren's imagination, whereas they depended upon the Bible, themes of mourning and the 
melancholy of far-off romantic scenes for inspiration. 

But you cannot dash off a 


painting on velvet, cotton or silk, nor can an embroidered pic- 
ture be completed, on the s 


pur of a moment. Watercolor painting was sometimes combined 
with embroidery in the most complex and time-consuming technique. Fractur painting, 


which flourished in Pennsylvania, is a survival of the mediaeval art of illumination. Thus 


craftsmanship entered into this art to an extent unknown to the modern American child 
Ruth and Boaz, painted on velvet about 1800, has a subtlety of 


tonal gradation which 
indicates a 


high degree of skill. Dunbarton Castle, a complicated watercolor embodying 
foliage, water and boats as well as the castle itself, is a tour de force in design, particularly 
trom one of eleven years. Children drew upon their limited experience, and added to it with 
the ingenuity of the self-taught artist, simplifying the most complex composition with an 
intuitive sense of design. Not until the art instruction of the public school system in the ’40’s 
and the advent of the inexpensive:Currier & Ives prints did this “free expression” decline 
and disappear. 

Most of the work which is shown was produced by children ranging in age from six to 
fourteen. Many of the paintings are inscribed, signed or dated, and seem to prove that paint- 
ing was almost exclusively a feminine art, for only four items are ascribed to boys. Tradition 
imposed upon the girls the need to spin, sew, and embroider. They were taught to weave 
fabrics and prepare dyes, so that as a girl increased in her tactile skill, her visual sense in- 
creased and the close affinity between practical and fine art was felt. The finishing school: 
of New England fostered the art of painting on velvet, and the more complicated combinations 


of watercolor and embroidery, obviously “ladylike accomplishments.” Steel pen drawings 


EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


“CHILDREN WITH GOVERNESS,” WATERCOLOR BY A YOUNG GIRL FROM BOSTON 


EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
POLYCHROMED, CARVED WOODEN TOY 


done in the 1840's constitute the masculine 
achievement, an art really based upon cal- 
ligraphy, with equestrian figures and ani- 
mals its inspiration for subject matter. 

Portraits of children which make up the 
second group in the exhibition were made 
by itinerant artists, who in winter, when 
traveling was difficult, would paint a series 
of headless pictures, merely indicating a 
background, clothes and accessories, so that 
the heads could be filled in on their Spring 
rounds. Almost invariably were the boys 
fitted out with a whip or a toy horse, while 
the standard equipment for girls was a doll 
or flowers. If animals were shown It was a 
convention rarely broken that the boys had 
dogs and the girls a cat. Most of this work 
was done by artists who were anonymous, 
painters of carriages, and of signs, with a 
natural good taste and a feeling for their 
craft, so that portraits with real indiv- 
iduality were not uncommon. 

lhe varied collection of toys which is 
shown furnishes additional background for 
the children’s work. Wood carving by 
traveling toy makers produced extraordi- 
narily decorative results in the dolls, artic- 
ulated figures and penny toys. In this rich 
record one sees the vital part played by 
the youngér generation of our ancestors in 
the cultural history of America. 








Y A CURIOUS and fortunate coincidence, announced simul- 
taneously this week, the small number of works in American 
permanent collections by Piero di Cosimo has just been in- 

creased by two very important items. This Florentine master of the 
late fifteenth century will now be represented in the Toledo Museum 

of Art by a magnificent tondo, the Madonna Adoring the Child, 

(the gift of Edward D. Libbey, acquired from Duveen Brothers) ; 

and in the National Gallery of Canada at Ottawa by an extraordi- 

nary mythological subject, Vulcan and Aeolus as Teachers of Man- 
kind, (acquired from the Schaeffer Galleries). 

rhe latter, on canvas 6114 by 65% inches, is a pendant to the 
mythological scene, called Hylas and the Nymphs, from the Benson 

Collection, which is now in the Wadsworth Atheneum; a correct 
interpretation of the subject matter of both the Ottawa and Hart- 
ford pictures has re- 
cently been made by 
Erwin Panofsky, who 
will publish a lengthy 
account shortly, and 
the present work owes 
its proper title to Dr. 
Panofsky’s efforts. 
Formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Marquess 
of Lothian at New 
Battle Abbey, Dal- 
keith, Scotland, the 
Vulcan and Aeolus was 
exhibited until recent- 

ly and for many years 

at the National Gal- 
lery of Scotland in 

Edinburgh. Familiar 

through publication 

by Berenson, Venturi, 

Gamba and Van 
Marle, this is one of 

the best known myth- 

ological works by the 
greatest Florentine 
painter of Classical al- 
legory. It was executed 
at a time when interest 
in the themes of an- 
tiquity was at its 
height — the last dec- 
ades of the quattro- 
cento which saw Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici’s for- 
mation of his great col- 
lection of Classic gems 
and marbles. A docu- 
ment of the time as 
well as of an artist who 
was a distinct individualist beside being inspired by the Verrocchio- 

Leonardo tradition, it takes its place alongside the Hartford picture 
as a Valuable addition to Italian pictures in America. 

The Madonna Adoring the Child, surely Piero di Cosimo’s mas- 
terpiece of religious painting, is described at length in the following 
article by Blake-More Godwin, Director of the Toledo Museum: 


* * * 


Worthy of the National Gallery or any other of the world’s great- 
est collections, the Adoration of the Child by Piero di Cosimo has 
recently come as a gift of Edward Drummond Libbey to cast its 
lustre upon the collections of the Toledo Museum of Art. 

The artist of this magnificent tondo got off to a bad start with 
his biographers and critics. The first of them, the eminent Vasari, 
writing of his life only a quarter century after Piero’s death, had 
so little of fact to record that he filled his pages with anecdote and 
perhaps even speculation. He portrays him as a strange eccentric, 
living, at least in his later years, an almost hermit-like life. He hated 
noise and thunder-storms terrified him. He lived largely on hard- 
boiled eggs, which he cooked fifty at a time in his glue pot. He said 





ACQUIRED BY THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
PIERO DI COSIMO: “THE MADONNA ADORING THE CHILD,” PAINTED ABOUT 1495 


strange things, and chose peculiar subjects for conversation, and did 
not permit his studio to be cleaned. He opposed the artificial cultiva- 
tion and pruning of trees and shrubs. During his last illness he 
railed against the doctors, apothecaries and nurses, accusing them 
of starving their patients; he praised the lot of the condemned 
criminal, dying in the gay presence of the multitude in the open air, 
in contrast to his own lingering struggle with suffering in a dingy 
room surrounded by sad faces. 

From such fantasy and diligent study of the archives the few 
definite facts of his life have emerged. He was born in 1462, the 
son of one Lorenzo, a goldsmith, and hence his more proper though 
seldom used name is Piero di Lorenzo. In 1480, according to his 
father’s income tax return, he was working with Cosimo Rosselli 
without salary. In 1482 he accompanied his master to Rome to work 
with him on the fres- 
coes in the Sistine 
Chapel, one of which, 
the Crossing of the 
Red Sea, is usually at- 
tributed in large part 
at least, to Piero. In 
1504 he was a member 
of the commission ap- 
pointed to decide upon 
the placing of Michel- 
angelo’s statue of Da- 
vid. He died in 1521. 

An artist of the 
transition between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, his produc- 
tive life divided about 
equally between them, 
he was subjected to 
many influences, and 
in turn made his im- 
press upon other art- 
ists. Fra Bartolommeo 
and Andrea del Sarto 
were his pupils, and he 
is said to have derived 
somewhat from them, 
as well as they from 
him. From his teacher, 
Cosimo Rosselli, he 
could not have ac- 
quired much except 
that portion of his 
name which denotes 
his artistic lineage. But 
there were greater mas- 
ters with whom he was 
acquainted. 

His later biographers, 
perhaps as much at a loss as Vasari to account for his strange genius, 
see in his works the influences of Verrocchio, of Signorelli, of Filip- 
pino Lippi, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Lorenzo di Credi, and of the 
Flemish Hugo van der Goes. Certainly he must have known the work 
of these and many other artists, for the time in which he lived flow- 
ered with artistic ability as has no other period in the world’s history. 

Many of his critics have made of him an eclectic, borrowing from 
many sources, suggesting that there was even no regular succession 
to his borrowings, but that he skipped lightly back and forth among 
the artists whose works he admired. Considered judgment certainly 
indicates that this was not the case. His output indicates great versa- 
tility, complete knowledge of the traditions of the Renaissance, 
broad acquaintance with its principal exponents. In his early days 
as assistant to Cosimo Rosselli, his work naturally partook of the 
characteristics of his master. Beyond that, for the most part we are 
inclined to feel in his work the influence of Botticelli, transmitted 
and perhaps somewhat filtered, through Filippino Lippi. Through- 
out his life he was possessed of a most fertile imagination, apparent 
more in his secular subjects than in his religious works, which fol- 
lowed more closely the tradition of the time. 
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lhe most recent estimate of Piero’s worth, which is in close har- 
mony With our own, is that of Konody and Wilenski, who say: 

“With the sole exception of Botticelli, Piero di Cosimo is the most 
striking interpreter of the romantic side of the Renaissance spirit. 
Like Pollajuolo, he has been accused of indifference to beauty, but 
such a charge can only be due to a confusion of beauty with pretti- 
ness. Of prettiness there is certainly not a trace in the creations of 
his imagination. Yet the clumsy, wayward, faunish beings with 
which his world is peopled have a charm of their own which is more 
enduring than mere obvious prettiness. The abnormal had great 
fascination for this artist. His very landscapes, his flowers and ani- 
mals, are as strange as his wild humans and mythological semi- 
humans. Vasari’s story of Piero’s morose disposition and solitary 
manner of life is belied by the gay paganism, the pantheistic spirit 
of his pictures, 
and it is possible 
that his poetic 
worship of wild 
nature made him 
shun the com- 
pany of people 
with material 
tastes, and that 
he thus acquired 
a reputation as a 
soured eccentric. 

“The distin- 
guishing features 
of Piero’s art 
were certainly 
not derived from 
a teacher as dull 
as Cosimo Ros- 
selli. In the treat- 
ment of his sub- 
jects he was an 
original creator 
who owed little 
or nothing to any 
painter of his 
day, and prob- 
ably much to his 
knowledge of 
contemporary 
literature. Tech- 
nically he bene- 
fited from the ex- 
ample of his own 
pupils, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo and 
Andrea del Sarto, 
and even more 
from Lorenzo di 
Credi, whom he emulated in the smooth finish of his oil paint- 
ings. ... 

The Adoration of the Child, now in the Toledo Museum, ranks 
high among his works, gives evidence of his supreme mastery of his 
craft. When exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1904 the London 
Times referred to it as “undoubtedly the finest work in England of 
that rare painter Piero di Cosimo.” This is indeed high praise when 
we recall that his most famous and, to our mind, greatest work, the 
Death of Procris, had long been in the National Gallery, and that a 
number of other works such as the H ylas and the Nymphs, then in 
the Benson collection, and now in the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, were owned by the great collectors of England. 
These, however, were of mythological inspiration. Their strange 
subject matter so intrigued the critics of past and present that writ- 
ten comments refer most often to his imaginary world of fantastic 
beasts and semi-humans. They write less often of his more restrained 
religious paintings of which the Adoration is a great example. In 
religious subjects the content offers no startling variety, yet its 
artistic expression displays his achievement as truly as did his com- 
positions of inventive fiction. 

The Child reclines upon a greyed purple cloth, His head resting 





ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, JTTAWA 
PIERO'S “VULCAN AND AEOLUS AS TEACHERS OF MANKIND,” PAINTED ABOUT 1490 


upon a sack, all on a carpet of verdure growing upon a cradle-like 


outcropping of rock. The sleeping Child is a new motif in Florentine 


art. Heretofore He has been represented awake, even when lying 
on the ground, as in our Filippino Lippi, and even more frequently 
in the act of blessing. The sleeping Child is more to be expected in 
the art of North Italy. The figure is admirable for its naturalness, 
its splendid modeling, the expression of repose. The bird perched 
upon the rock introduces a delightful note. 

The attitude of the Madonna, kneeling before the Child in the 
open, is one which appears frequently in Florentine art from the 
time of Filippo Lippi. She is clad in the traditional blue cloak over 
a red garment, a figure of great dignity and of a monumental char- 
acter. Her face, silhouetted against the background of sky, in its 
beautiful drawing and its handling of planes of light and shade 
proclaims the 
master. 

In the hands, 
too, there is a se- 
renity and quiet 
dignity. She is 
placing them to- 
gether in an atti- 
tude of prayer. 
This same motif, 
with the finger- 
tips not touching, 
appears in the 
Portinari altar- 
piece, by Hugo 
van der Goes, 
and, as it is un- 
usual in Floren- 
tine art, some 
critics have ar- 
gued therefore 
that Piero bor- 
rowed it from the 
Flemish artist. 
While this may 
have been a case 
of conscious or 
unconscious as- 
similation, it is 
equally reason- 
able to believe 
that it may be 
rather an evi- 
dence of Piero’s 
approach toward 
the spirit of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, which be- 
came less static 
in every way than the fifteenth had been. The illuminated book from 
which She has been reading is brilliant in its execution, the lettering 
being quite as legible in the painting as it would have been in the 
book itself. 

The background of the painting is intensely interesting. To the 
left, Saint Joseph sleeps while ox and ass graze contentedly and 
somewhat stiffly. Beyond them in a valley on the shores of an inland 
lake lies a village with its fine church, its castle, and its other build- 
ings, all shown against a hilly background, sparsely dotted with 
richly furnished trees. Beyond lie the rugged mountains. 

To the right, beyond a towering rock, with the lake and its far 
shore in the distance, is a delightful pastoral scene of sheep grazing, 
painted in broad and masterly fashion. 

The foreground is a mass of flowers and foliage, in its richness 
suggesting a tapestry, and in its botanical accuracy indicative of 
the intense interest of the artist in plant as well as animal life. 

The round picture was a favorite shape with Piero, and he de- 
veloped a mastery of its composition in line, form and color. The 
kneeling figure of Mary, the reclining form of the Child, the sleeping 
Joseph, even the towering rock, are all worked out in curves which 
(Continued on page 22) 





Harold Botkin’s Sober Views of the South 


FP HERE is an unusual unity of style and quality within the group 
i of paintings by Harold Botkin, now showing at the Marie Harri- 
man Galleries. The subject matter of these canvases 
is mainly devoted to 
deep South. But, 
cial reporting, he fails, just barely, to achieve a pro- 
found interpretation of his material. Sharecropper’s 
Daughter and | he Flood represent some of our human 
tragedies, but one misses the intense conviction that 
leads to the bitter satire of a Daumier or the warm 
humanity of a Luks. Instead Botkin has emphasized 
the decorative aspects of his paintings. His back- 
grounds, painted in the palette and manner of Ce- 
zanne’s last work, form a sheet of moving color behind 
his solid figures. Like Cézanne too, he is interested in 
building form with color, although firm drawing com- 
plements his volumes. Especially successful in its 
group arrangement is the figure study, Street Corner, 
while The Stooge and Memphis Woman are attractive 
renderings of less unhappy moments below the Mason 
and Dixon Line. M. D. 


Watercolors by Nathantel Dirk 
ATERCOLORS painted by Nathaniel Dirk 
during the time spared him from his duties as 

supervisor for the Federal Art Project hang in im- 
pressive display at the Guild Art Gallery. None of our 
watercolorists, save Marin, can so boldly and still so 
sensitively transcribe the life, the light, and the move- 
ment of whatever he sees in nature, whether a land- 
scape with trees and underbrush, or a seascape with 
rocks and boats—which are his favorite subjects. 

Like the pantheistic painters of the Zen sect in China and Japan, 
like Marin in America, he grasps the internal substance of his vision 
and, in a shorthand of a powerful calligraphy recreates his images 
in these paintings. Broad washes of warm and cool colors carefully 
manipulated for their dominant and recessive qualities are blended 
with the infinite variations that fill the atmosphere and cover the 
surfaces of solid objects. Strong strokes, while reinforcing the 
washes, add to them the strength of moving line. There is nothing 
static in these paintings. Everything moves with vibrant life. 

A series of landscapes with trees, painted with greater density, 


Negroes and “poor whites” of the 
although Botkin is interested in so- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MILCH GALLERIES 


“NORTHEAST,” JOHN WHORF’S ATMOSPHERIC VIEW OF 


New Exhibitions of the Week 





give precedence to the marines where space itself becomes a vital 
actor in the drama of Dirk’s watercolors. Near Peekskill is one of 
artist's most enchanting, most delicate works to date while 
stands out for its vitality and buoyancy 


this 
Harbor-Soft Sunshine 


2 





-EXHIBITED AT THE 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES 
SOLID CONSTRUCTION AND COMPOSITION IN “STREET CORNER” BY BOTKIN 


which marvelously evolve from a brief summary of a sun-lit scene 
by the waterside. 


In the same gallery 


there is a concurrent showing of over two 


dozen gouaches by Paul Feely, faculty member of the Cooper Union 
Art School. Most of these are small scenes of genre character, low- 
keyed in color and rather lacking in personality. Fat Man’s Shop, 
typical of the artist’s jovial sense of humor, is more distinguished 
in its brighter hues, clearer forms, and larger scale which perhaps 
is best adapted to the ability of this artist who devotes himself to 
mural paintings as well as to these gouaches. M. D. 


A CAPE 
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COD VILLAGE 


Paintings by John Whorf 


HE agreeable aspects of disagreeable 
weather are delightfully presented in 

the group of watercolors by John Whorf 
now on view at the Milch Galleries. Slush, 
sleet, wet snow and fog are just his métier, 
and the atmospheric qualities in the ap- 
pearance of these meteorological phenom- 
ena are subtly felt. Roads which icy water 
makes perilous for the pedestrian shimmer 
and catch reflections in random puddles. 
The patterns which emerge have their own 
coherence with surrounding houses, trees 
and sky, and Whorf makes the most of 
the interreaction in well composed designs. 
Cape Cod is the scene for many of the 
paintings now exhibited. He has, therefore, 
the view down the finite world of low white 
wooden houses to the infinite vista of the 
sea at the end of the street, and this he has 
painted with a sensitive and sure touch in 
Northeast. Sea Fog, Rainy Night, Plowing 
Out, and Rain Squall indicate in their titles 
his absorption with the elements in this 
seafaring locale. One occasionally wishes 
that he would be more experimental in his 
color which has a tendency to become con- 
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ventional and lacking in life. When, however, he 
strikes out as he does in Winter, with its warm yellow 
and dazzling white contrasts, he evokes the shining 
quality of the afternoon sun with all the value of the 
reflected light from snow, and painting of rare charm 
is achieved. Ws 


Kilshemius: Some Rare Examples 

I MUST be difficult for Eilshemius, after seventy- 
| two vears of this life, to comprehend the reason 
for the recognition today of something he always 
knew was the greatness of genius. Curiosity mongers 
and eccentricity seekers with limited capacity for the 
understanding of causes and effects fail to respect the 
courage that conviction gave one of our great artists, 
the persistence that led him to continue to paint in the 
face of ignominous rejection and painful poverty. 
When he had no canvases he used music sheets, thin, 
fragile, and now brittle and precious. Only illness, 
seventeen years ago, finally took him from his brush. 
It is with a pang of self-criticism that we recognize 
the products of our self-assurance. Eilshemius may 
well say with some bitterness that he has become a 
gold mine for the art market. One of the most indus- 
trious of men, he was equally versatile. His produc- 
tion has been stupendous and, though the standard 
of quality varies considerably as a consequence, his 
stock of fine paintings seems to be inexhaustible. 

Certainly among the twenty-three canvases on view 





EXHIBITED AT THE BOYER GALLERIES 


at the Boyer Galleries where Eilshemius is having his “MT. SHASTA,” A HEROIC LANDSCAPE PAINTED BY EILSHEMIUS IN 1908, THIS 
second show of this season, there are three of his mas- BROAD PANORAMA IS ONE OF THE ARTIST’S MOST MONL MENTAL CREATIONS 


ter works which are so genuinely conceived, so bril- 

liantly executed, we feel that these must be the touchstones for our 
doubting Thomases. Those of us who admired Marin’s recent oil 
paintings of the sea will find the same pantheistic eloquence in 
Crashing Sea (1908) in which the power of wave and rock vies with 
the gentle beauty of lacy spray and tinctured sky. Mt. Shasta 
painted in the same year has a grandeur curiously similar to land- 
scapes by Cézanne yet totally independent in realization, and more 
intimately identified with the visual realities of nature. The third 
painting to which we wish to call special attention is Skyline Evening 
(1907). There is not another painting of New York that so ex- 
quisitely describes the poetry of this city when the skyscrapers, seen 
from a distance, become small blocks of color in a great sky of deli- 
cate pink and blue. Whether Eilshemius’ work is lyrical as this, 
exotic as his idylls, or dynamic as his marine, it always retains 
an intimacy with nature, direct, unfaltering, and strangely pagan in 
its spontaneity. His improvisations, sometimes quaint and amusing, 


EXHIBITED AT THE NEW ART CIRCLE 
“HOCKEY PLAYERS” BY LEE GATCH. FORM ABSTRACTED AND PATTERNED IN TONES _ poems of hue and form. M. D. 





other times magnetic and powerful or dreamy and rhapsodic, are 
always personal and always American in the sense that Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman were American. That is why the eyes of 
this country, newly conscious of its nationalism and individual heri- 
tage, have at last opened to see the paintings of this inimitable 
artist. M. D. 


The Inspired Abstractions of Lee Gatch 


Bee GATCH reveals himself in his current show at the New Art 
Circle to be a lyricist of rare talent. The uncertainty which 
gave the appearance of a formative style to his work of a few years 
ago—the Marching Marines, for instance—has completely disap- 
peared. Instead, as these dozen paintings attest, the artist has moved 
towards abstractions that, though more factual, have the sensitivity, 
the sensuousness, and suggestivity that have endeared Klee to an 
international throng of admirers. 

For his simple pattern of lines and color 
areas Gatch refers to the American Indian 
whose “people and animal drawings live 
within the lives of a multitude of little 
triangles.’ Indeed within the long horizontal 
decoration called Pennsylvania Barns, be- 
neath the pattern of parallel and diagonal 
lines of tones so subtly varied that they 
cannot be fixed in color terminology, there 
is a vision that haunts the imagination 
and lends it freedom of play. We cannot 
agree with the artist that “after all our native 
aesthetic heritage is the American Indian.” 
It seems too obvious that the superimposition 
of European cultures was so complete that no 
room was left for the acceptance of a heritage 
of a completely alien culture which was 
rapidly brought to destruction. Nevertheless 
for himself Gatch has found a kindred aes- 
thetic which has spurred him on to these per- 
sonal abstractions of reality. His palette is 
individual, generally including blue, pink, 
grey and black which are harmonized in 
symphonic variations. By the use of thin pig- 
ment he brings the surface of the canvas into 
play with his painted textures, and color 
seen beneath color gives added life to these 
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The Celebrated Etchings of Joseph Pennell 


l THE galleries of Frederick Keppel & Company, the New York 
A public is offered the opportunity to view a large group of 
prints by Joseph Pennell. These prints, which were formerly in the 
collections of Washington University of St. Louis and John F. 
sraun, a personal friend of Pennell, permit a revaluation to be made 
of an artist whose position in American art history is still contro- 
versial. 

lwo etchings of the eighties, Ponte Vecchio and Ponte Santa 
Trinita, Florence, are examples of his early, rather hard and cold 
works, before the artist fell under the spell of Whistler's later, deli- 
cate style. From this great etcher Pennell took over the short vibrat- 
ing lines that were to characterize his own prints. But in his best 
work Pennell transcends the derivative nature of his Whistlerian 
style, to become at once more painterly and more personal. Old Col- 
lege Street and Cheyne Walk, Chelsea have a cozy charm that results 
as much from the play of light through 
the trees as it does from the choice of 
subject matter. For at his best Pennell 
is the sensitive interpreter of every- 
day beauty, and always he is the in- 
telligent reporter. M. D. 


Edna Way; Rood; Kiniry 


N THE joint exhibition of the work 
of three artists now being shown at 
the Argent Galleries there is an un- 
usually interesting group in the water- 
colors of Edna Martha Way. With 
sure, firm touch and a clear conception 
of her objective she presents a large 
variety of scenes in the twenty exam- 
ples here on view. In all of them her 
material is excellently organized and 
she shows a strong sense of design, par- 
ticularly in such canvases as Cotton in 
which she has treated the bales roped 
up and piled one on another like the 
motives in an abstract composition. 
None of the realistic quality of a bale 
of cotton is projected, but as the pile 
forms an architectonic mass she de- 
scribes it as such. January Thaw uses 
the pattern of a curving railroad track 
in a landscape with powerful effect. 
Quite at home in watercolor, this artist 
paints with authority and charm 
A few pieces of wood sculpture by 
John Rood are alsa on display. Sim- 
plified in form he is sensitive to his 
material, and the grain of the wood is utilized to give the rhythmic 
values he pursues. Wood takes so handsome a finish when handled 
smoothly as it is by Rood, that there is a mellow glint as the light 
strikes the surfaces of the horse’s heads which he has rendered in 
mahogany and in walnut making them rich, warm and inviting 
to touch. 
Paintings by Dorcas Kiniry are accompanied by a group of terra 
cotta reliefs which exhibit this artist’s versatility in two mediums. 
i: 9 


Pablo Picasso: An Insptred Draughtsman 
REMARKABLE selection of Picasso drawings, gouaches and 
pastels at the Valentine Gallery trace the stages of this artist's 
development from 1906, of which he shows here nudes that clearly 
foreshadow his negro period, to examples of four years ago. Picasso's 
increasing purification of form and line that culminated in the 
Classical period can here be clearly seen in some magnificent exam- 
ples from 1920. A series of studies of nudes on the beach, in glowing 
pinks and intense blues that recall Matisse’s La Danse, have all the 
latter painting’s exuberance. One in particular, in which a pattern 
is caught and interwoven in a design of crossed ankles, combines 
his finest calligraphic stroke with a color harmony of rich vibrations. 
The perfection of broad, slow-moving line may be seen in the 
black and white Nude Reading, where the undulating form of side 
and thigh take on the quality of the endless horizon. His more 
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nervous pen stroke, similar to that used in the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid series of etchings, caresses taut muscles and dissolves into 
electrical curls. Of considerable interest is a 1921 Still-Life where 
Picasso makes deliberate use of Matisse’s formula of figured back- 
ground against which he places experiments in new forms in an 
abstract composition. Also of the same year isa still different version 
of his nudes in which line only remains, color being broken up into 
a dynamic, swirling mass of flecks—a modern version of Seurat’s 
pointillism. Some magnificent Classical heads and studies of hands 
in opulent roundness and fullness show this period at its best. Of 
subsequent developments there are few examples, these later re- 
searches being perhaps better adapted to the painter's medium. R. F. 


Three Benton Lithographs; Irwin Hoffman 

N INTERESTING item in the current show at the Gallery of 
A the Associated American Artists is the trio of lithographs by 
lhomas Benton for the Kansas City murals on which he has been 
working during the last two years. 
They represent the three panels to 
which violent exception was taken by 
certain Missourians at the idea that 
Frankie and Johnnie, Jesse James and 
Huck Finn were subjects fit for the 
walls of public buildings of their state. 
Executed in more controlled rhythms 
than he sometimes achieves, Benton 
has translated the sage into thrilling 
and beautiful design, embodying the 
feeling which is most dramatic and 
significant of the region. They have 
the breath of life and the authenticity 
of work done by a man who knows 
his background. Particularly delight- 
ful is the panel of Huck Finn, with 
its flowing movement in the group of 
men poling a raft along the river, and 
its side paddle steamer. 

Irwin Hoffman’s etchings in an- 
other room are interesting reflections 
of Mexican life and scenes made in 
mining districts. An excellent tech- 
nician he brings to his subjects a sym- 
pathetic and sensitive understanding 
of what he sees, so that such well 
known subjects as Cactus and Tortil- 
las are never stereotyped, but his own 
personal interpretations. 5% 


Horses & English Country 


PORTING art has received such 
an impetus from the exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum this Spring that more than one gallery 
has devoted itself to smaller shows that have had individual interest. 
The Newhouse Galleries are now presenting a group of paintings of 
John E. Ferneley. It is a loan exhibition and gives an opportunity 
to see the work of one man who interested himself in the painting 
of horses, dogs and hounds during the first half of the nineteenth 
century at a time when the hunt was beginning to be reproduced 
as a living, moving thing in all of its aspects, comic, dramatic and 
everyday. Ferneley was called the “Gainsborough of English horse 
painters” and in this comprehensive group of examples from his 
hand he does seem to make a character study of individual animals. 
and, embodying the sturdy realism of his predecessors Marshall 
and Stubbs, his work mirrors the leisure time life of a certain type 
of Englishman. While his horses in action have not the electric ex- 
citing sense of movement of the Manet race horses now being shown 
at the Wildenstein Gallery, it must be remembered that the camera 
made possible the concept of action seen in a flash and that Ferneley 
in a pre-camera era, by his freer treatment in groupings, repre- 
sented a great advance over the wooden, family-album type of pres- 
entation. The local color achieved in his paintings Before the Start 
and The Finish, Liverpool, St. Leger, with its appealing modes of 
the day and fascinating pavillion for spectators, should not be over- 
looked. This is an exhibition of the work of one of the most con- 
scientious and skillful sporting artists that can be seen. a 
(Continued on page 26) 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
JOHN ROOD: CARVED MAHOGANY “HEAD OF A HORSE” 
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The Death of Henry Goldman 


RTISTIC as well as commercial circles mourn the passing, 
A on April 4, of Henry Goldman, banker and art collector, in 
his eightieth year. An outstanding figure for many decades in the 
American financial world, he was also an avid collector who brought 
together one of the most important groups of old paintings and 
works of art formed in this country. Of recent years his blindness 
prevented him from enlarging his collections, although it was an 
inspiring and a touching experience to witness his extraordinary 
memory and description of the objects in his house which he could 
no longer see. 

Mr. Goldman’s interest was evenly divided between Italian and 
North European art. In the for- 
mer field, he acquired a number of 
paintings, especially those of the 
earlier period, which remain 
among the greatest Italian pic- 
tures in America; this includes 
works by Giotto, Gentile da Fab- 
riano, Nardo di Cione, Masolino, 
Bartolomeo Veneto, Giorgione 
and Titian. The other side of the 
Alps is represented in the Gold- 
man Collection by works of Petrus 
Christus, Holbein, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Frans Hals 
and a magnificent wood sculpture 
by Tilmann Riemenschneider. 


Denver: A Renoir 
A IMPORTANT addition to 


the Denver Art Museum has 

the added interest of being the 
work of an artist seldom seen in 
the middle west. This is a recently 
acquired Renoir painting of a 
child’s head entitled Téte de 
Fillette. Purchased by the Dill 
lrustees it has taken its place in 
the Museum’s permanent collec- 
tion, having been hung in the Dill 
Gallery where it rounds off a series 
of French Impressionist painters. 
Dated 1888, the delicate, eva- 
nescent form, fine interlacing 
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Acorn’s House, lent by the Museum of Modern Art, show at its best 
Hopper’s flair for genre subjects. 

Throughout the month of April are also to be seen here etchings 
of John Sloan which, with the exception of two, constitute a com- 
plete collection up to date of the artist’s work in this medium. From 
his Dedham Castle (After Turner) dated 1888, the exhibitions leads 
through his famous Portrait of James B. Moore and McSorley’s 
Back Room to examples executed a few years ago. This comprehen- 
sive showing is a valuable tribute to a typically American artist. 

The exhibition of the works of a contemporary artist from West- 
ern Pennsylvania has for the last three years been an annual event 
at the Institute. In thus encouraging and making known local talent 
this institution has rendered a valuable service to artists and 
public alike. This year’s one man 
show presents the paintings of 
Samuel Rosenberg, a young artist 
who has already distinguished 
himself by winning the Carnegie 
Prize in 1935 and the First Honor 
and Prize of the Association the 
following year. He has exhibited 
at the Corcoran Gallery, the 
Pennsylvania Academy and at im- 
portant museums in the East. 


Brooklyn: Panorama 
of French Painting 
HE collection of French 

- paintings from the Museum 
collection now installed in the 
special exhibition galleries at the 
Brooklyn Museum represents pri- 
marily the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. However, sev- 
eral fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth century canvases recall the 
beginnings of painting in France. 
A few from the eighteenth cen- 
tury suggest at least one source, 
romantic landscape, which en- 
riched the substance of this art 
with fresh material. 

The study of two female saints 
by an unknown master of the fif- 
teenth century, the painting of the 
Three Magi by an unknown mas- 


brush strokes and masterly han- «sp. BARTHOLOMEW”: A GREAT REMBRANDT IN AMERICA _ ter of the fourteenth century, and 


dling of the clear, luminous glazes 

mark this painting as being an important example of this period of 
the artist’s work. Particularly fine is the treatment of the full blond 
hair which contrasts with the more solid glow of the face and the radi- 
ant flesh tones. As much as any of his nudes, this small canvas ex- 
presses the charm, simplicity and glowing life that mark Renoir as 
the outstanding master of his time. Acquired through Durand-Ruel, 
the canvas has figured in the Lawrence and Stransky collections. 


Pittsburgh: Hopper, Sloan and Rosenberg 


()' THE three special exhibitions now current at the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, the most arresting 
is a showing of paintings, watercolors and etchings of Edward 
Hopper. Familiar to Pittsburghers since 1928 through his annual 
representation at the Carnegie Internationals, his work, in_ its 
straightforward statement of familiar phases of American life is 
presented with a technical skill at once brilliant and restrained 
which needs no commentary. Private lenders and museums all over 
the country have combined their efforts in bringing together nearly 
a hundred works among which interesting comparisons may be 
made between Hopper’s use of various media. Ryder’s House, lent 
by Mr. Frank M. Rehn, is notable for its fine design in which the 
geometric pattern of the building is enhanced by the unpretentious 
bleakness of the scene. From the Metropolitan Museum comes 
Tables for Ladies which, together with the Victorian interior, Mrs. 





that of a Martyrdom of Saints 
by the Maitre de Moulins remind us that it was in religious themes 
that French painting originated. 

Landscape, marines, still-lifes, interiors, animals, and views of 
towns and cities were all incidental to religious painting, details of 
which were often elaborated with great interest, as in the upper 
right hand corner of the Martyrdom by the Maitre de Moulins, 
where a delightful medieval landscape appears. Modern painting 
has, of course, taken each of these subjects and presented them 
independently for their own sakes. All but still-lifes are to be found 
in the current exhibition, though landscape predominates. 

The dramatic quality of French nineteenth century painting may 
be seen in Vernet’s two landscapes of shipwreck and, in a calmer 
mood, the small seascape by Boudin. Barye, Fromentin, and Edy- 
Legrand illustrate this glamorous love of dramatic episode and 
romantic interest in distant countries that characterizes the period. 

Of the painters whom we still call modern there is a good repre- 
sentation in works of Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Monet, Guil- 
laumin, Fantin-Latour, Sisley, and Manet, while the true twentieth 
century school may be seen in works of Dufy, Andre L’Hote, 
Viaminck and others. 


New York: Cambodian Sculpture Accessions 
EW examples of the art of Indo-China have found their way 
to America and New York in particular has lacked important 

pieces representing the civilization of the Khmers. The Metro- 
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politan Museum has, however, re- 
cently purchase from 
the Ecole francaise d’Extréme Orient 
six diverse examples which form an 


acquired by 


are de- 
Museum Bulletin by 
Curator of F 


excellent nucleus, and which 
scribed in the 


Allan Priest ar Eastern 


Art, who says 
The earliest piece is a single head 
alas, with a chipped nose, which 


comes from the chapel of P’himea- 
nakas in Angkor | hom, said to have 
been built by Yasovarman 
889-910). It is presumably that of 
Avalokitesvara, wearing a small fig- 
ure of a seated Buddha in his head- 


{A.D 


dress. The head is of exceeding love- 
liness 

“Sheer craftsmanship and techni- 
cal skill are shown in a lintel from 
the temple of Sla 
Angkor Vat, erected in honor ol 
Vishnu in the second half of the tenth 
century. ... 

“From somewhat later in the same 
period comes a Gautama 
Buddha (originally a complete seat- 
ed figure) with a kind of aureola o} 
seven cobra heads. | hese represent 
the seven Naga, or Serpent, Kings 
who attended the baptism of Buddha 
lhe head comes from south of the 
temple of Chausay outside Angkor 


Ket, south of 


head of 


T’hom and is a piece of great dignity 
and beauty. 

“The most impressive of the new 
acquisitions is a bust with seven 


heads which comes from near the East Gate (Porte des Mortes) 
of Angkor T’hom. The piece is of grayish limestone and may be 
ascribed to the reign of Jayavarman VII (1181-about 1201). The 


figure seems to fit with the illustra- 
tions of the tutelary god Hevajra, 
who may have five, seven or eight 
heads, sixteen or twenty arms, and 
two or four legs. The broken top 
of our figure and the arrangement 
of the heads indicate that it was 
originally eight-headed, a single 
head forming the top register. It 
may be assumed that the figure 
had multiple arms, either sixteen 
or twenty and in all probability 
four legs, which were more cus- 
tomary than two.... 

“A fragment of a pillar from 
the Bayon, the principal temple 
of Angkor T’hom, carved in low 
relief, is in itself a complete unit 
and serves as a key to the general 
scheme of decoration. It depicts a 
niche surrounded by rich patterns. 
In the niche are two dancing 
apsarases, each performing on a 
lotus flower a dance highly sug- 
gestive of the legendary danse du 
ventre combined with the High- 
land fling. These dancing figures 
are almost the star performers of 
Khmer art... . 

“A four-headed four-armed fig- 
ure of Brahma cut off above the 
ankles belongs to the period of ex- 
travagance, the second half of the 
twelfth and first half of the thir- 
teenth century. It comes from the 
Prasat Prei, south of the West 
Lake. The near completeness of 
this figure enhances its value, al- 
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though it is somewhat stereotyped 
and than other 
amples in the Museum collection 


less seductive 
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Oakland: Painting; 
Exhibition of Kokoschka 
A N exhibition of modern paint- 

ing from private collections in 


the San Francisco Bay region is 
now current at Mills College Art 
Gallery. 

I'rench, German, Mexican, and 
\merican painting will be represent- 
ed in the show, which will cover the 
period from Corot to abstract art. 
Several of the pictures to be exhibited 
have never been shown before. 

More than a dozen names, famous 
in the world of art, are to be found 
on the list of artists, whose works are 
on display. Among them are Corot, 
Renoir, Pissarro, Cézanne, Corinth, 
Matisse, Derain, Léger, 
l-eininger, Kandinski, Klee, Rivera, 
Orosco, and Martinez. 

Especially well represented will be 
the modern French and abstract art 
groups. This exhibition may be con- 
sidered as preparatory to the Oskar 
INokoschka show at Mills College in 
July, the first showing of his works 
in this country since 1915. Consid- 
ered one of the greatest living paint- 
Kokoschka will come to Cali- 
fornia this summer to join the fac- 


Picasso, 


ers, 


ulty of the Mills College Summer Session in Art, June 27 to August 1. 
Born in 1886 at Poechlarn, Austria, this artist became one of the 
founders of modern Expressionistic painting. He is represented in 


most of the great Galleries of Cen- 
tral Europe, and from 1930 to 
19033 he had a “master studio” in 
the Art Academy of Dresden. In 
1933 he left Germany and now 
lives in Prague. As early as 1908, 
Kokoschka became friendly with 
Pechstein and organized with him 
a revolt against the German 
Impressionism of Liebermann, 
and French Impressionism, its 
source. Pechstein and Kokoschka 
perhaps initiated the Van Gogh 
craze in Germany, for Van Gogh 
became the idol of their adherents 
and has since been largely collect- 
ed there. 

Pechstein and Kokoschka then 
paralleled the international devel- 
opment in painting from Van 
Gogh to Gauguin, from Gauguin 
to Matisse, adapting the trend to 
Teutonic sensibilities. What has 
come to be called German expres- 
sionism is largely the result of 
the efforts of these men and their 
friends. Kokoschka is considered 
in some thoughtful quarters as the 
leading expressionist, as impor- 
tant a man in world art as Picasso 
himself. 

With the exception of the Mu- 
seum of Detroit, only private col- 
lectors in the United States have 
had opportunity to secure one of 
his works. Therefore the exhibi- 
tion planned for the Mills College 
Art Gallery during his sojourn on 
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the campus this summer will 
be of Importance to museuMs 
and collectors of this country. 

\ccording to Dr. Alfred 
Neumeyer, chairman of the 
Mills College Summer Ses- 
sion in Art and a personal 
friend of the great Bohemian 
painter, Kokoschka is a man 
of complex personality. 

“In his character,” says Dr. 
Neumeyer, “dwells a_ taste 
which has reunited the es- 
sences of Europe’s traditions 
of painting. Kokoschka defies 
classification under any ‘ism,’ 
indeed susceptibility of taste 
and independence of charac- 
ter are main characteristics of 
this great artist. One feels that 
he has seen and admired 
Gruenwald and Rembrandt, 
lintoretto, Greco, Rubens, 
and Cézanne, but has amal- 
gamated them into the unique 


essence of his pictorial EXHIBITED AT THE FINDLAY GALLERIES 
“PONT DE MANTES,” A TYPE OF 


vision.” 

In bringing Kokoschka to the campus this summer, Mills College 
is following its policy of inviting permanent teaching guests in art, 
which began with Archipenko and last year brought Feininger. 


Chicago: Barbizon Painters e? Watercolors 
_* EXHIBITION of Barbizon painters including at least one 
example of each of the artists associated with the name of the 
obscure little village in the Forest of Fontainebleau that marks such 
an important step in the history of nineteenth century painting, is 
currently being held at the Findlay Galleries in Chicago. Of par- 
ticular interest here are some fine examples of Corot, including the 
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Young Woman in Red Dress 
Holding a Mandoline, lent by 
Mr. Carl Weeks, and the Pont 
de Mantes with its fine rela- 
tionship between the silvery 
distances on the water and the 
nearby figure on the bank. 
The greatest painter of the 
group, Jean Francois Millet, 
may be seen in a characteristic 
canvas, Little Boy, lent by 
Mrs. Frank G. Lagon. Fur- 
ther names include those of 
Charles Emile Jacque, Con- 
stant Troyon, Charles Fran- 
cois, Daubigny and _ Jules 
Dupré. The exhibition will 
remain on view throughout 
the month of April. 


Syracuse: A New 
Burchfield 


URCHASED with the re- 

cently established Jennie 
Dickson Buck fund (given for 
the purchase of American art), an outstanding work by one of 
America’s most famous artists has just been added to the permanent 
collection of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. It is Six O’Clock by 
Charles E. Burchfield, formerly of Cleveland and the Cleveland 
School of Art. 

The stark realism of an average homely dwelling has been tem- 
pered by the gleaming cheer of yellow lights within, surrounding 
the children’s heads, as their mother brings in the supper. By means 
of a soft golden understone that permeates the entire composition 
the very snow drifts at the door, despite a generous quota of chilly 
blue shadows, glow with warm light. 


SCENE IMMORTALIZED BY COROT 
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lhe artist uses a rich opaque watercolor medium which holds its 
own side by side with oils and at a little distance almost gives an 
impression of impasto surface. 


I'wo Piero di Cosimos for America 
(Continued from page 15) 


lend grace to the circular outline of the entire painting. The chro- 
matic composition, as is frequent in the Renaissance, is based on 
the primary colors, red, blue and yellow. The dominant blue of the 
Mother's cloak, lowered in value as it meets the verdure, reappears 
in the purple line in Her headdress, and in the blue purple of the 
robe upon which the Child lies. Quantities of green blue in the ver- 
dure and the sky and landscape of the background relate and 
harmonize them with the principal figure. The red of the Madonna’s 
dress finds its echoes in the purples and in the roofs of the village 
in the background. Yellow appears in the edges of the book, in 
neutralized form in Mary’s hair, and in lower value in the lining 
of the cloak, and again in Joseph's mantle. 

If we grant to the Death of Procris the supremacy to which its 
invention and restrained sentiment certainly entitle it, we are also 
justified in claiming for the Adoration of the Child the highest rank 
among Piero di Cosimo’s religious works due to its masterly crafts- 
manship, its dignity, its simplicity, its novelty of concept, its com- 
petent landscape. 

lradition has it that Lorenzo de’ Medici gave this picture to a 
lady of the Guiducci family. Thence it passed to Mr. Metzger, a pic- 
ture dealer in Florence, and from his heirs into the collection of 
Alexander Barker of London. At his sale it was bought by George 
L:dmund Street, R.A., from whom it descended to Arthur E. Street. 

Apparently it was long thought to be the work of Signorelli, for 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Dr. Waagen so recorded it. It was sent 
to the Signorelli exhibition at Burlington House in 1893, and there 
allocated to its proper author, for Morelli had previously discovered 
that the tondo in the Dresden gallery, also ascribed to Signorelli, 
was the work of Piero di Cosimo, and the similarities of technique 
were sufficient to assert that both were by the same hand. 

The painting was shown again at the Royal Academy in 1904, 
and there brought from Sir Claude Philipps high praise, as “No 
less magnificent and equally above reproach as an example of the 
master to whom it is attributed.” 

Since the exhibition of 1893 critics have been unanimous in 
accepting it as the work of Piero di Cosimo. 

Due to the lack of documentation of his works, the dating of 
Piero’s paintings is a matter of extreme difficulty. It is only through 
assuming that the successive influences of other artists are to be 
found in his output that anything resembling a chronological se- 
quence may be made of it. Thus paintings dependent upon Cosimo 
Rosselli may be placed at the beginning of his career, or about 1480 
to 1485. Those that show the influence of Verrocchio and of Signo- 
relli come somewhat later. The next development is based upon 
Filippino Lippi, and as Piero’s borrowings from that source are 
characteristic of Filippino’s later style, it would seem that this in- 
fluence came into his life in the last decade of the century. He next 
devoted his interest to Lorenzo di Credi. 

As the Adoration of the Child shows affinities with Filippino 
Lippi in the treatment of the figure of the Child and the painting 
of face and hands of the Madonna, and at the same time a relation 
to Lorenzo di Credi in the exquisite enamel-like finish of the paint- 

ing, the blending of tones and smoothing of surfaces, we would be 
inclined to date the picture about 1495. 

It is thus ten years later in time than the Adoration of the Child 
by Filippino Lippi, which is in the Toledo Museum. The compari- 
son between them is exceedingly interesting. The subjects the same, 
the Lippi is in tempera, the Piero in oil. The requirements of the 
technique in the one demand the crisp, drawn outline, the liberties 
of medium in the other permit the gentle blending. Both retain the 
dignity of the fifteenth century, anticipate the freedom of the six- 
teenth. Each represents its artist at the height of his powers, pro- 
claims him master of high rank. 

The condition of the Piero, like that of the Lippi, is noteworthy. 
There is hardly so much as a pin-point of paint upon it that was 
not placed there by its artist. It is nothing short of amazing that 
such an enamel-like surface of paint upon a panel of wood, sixty- 
three inches in diameter, has survived unblemished for nearly four 
hundred and fifty years. 
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THE ART NEWS 


Lhe Art News of Paris 


()' THE renowned thirteenth century stained glass of Notre 
Dame, little of the original has remained in the three great 
rose windows and in the upper section giving on the nave of the 
cathedral. Missing portions have been replaced with grisaille whose 
cold and wintry light gives little idea of what must have been the 
splendor of the Middle Ages. Since, however, recently discovered 
scientific processes permit of accurate reproduction of the colors of 
medieval glass, it has been proposed to replace these makeshifts 
with modern stained glass windows by the foremost designers of 
France. Twelve outstanding artists have been selected for this pur- 
pose and will here execute their own designs which, without imita- 
tion of the old, will rigidly adhere to the general color scheme and 
aspect of the nave. At present panels have been put in place bearing 
the designs of these artists which wili be considered by experts from 
every aspect to ensure of a satisfactory ensemble. The new windows 
themselves will be exhibited at the Paris Exposition in a chapel 
specially constructed to contain them. 





Pgs _L of modern pictures comprising some interesting works has 

just been held at the Galerie Druet. Not the only attraction was 
the fact that the auctioneer was a well known member of the Theatre 
Francais, Mary Marquet, but the paintings themselves were of high 
quality and included some fifty examples by Bonnard, Utrillo, Vuil- 
lard, Maurice Denis de Segonzac and others. 


URTHER news from the Paris Exposition brings the names 

of some of the artists who are to collaborate on the various 
pavillions. The Pavillon de Maroquinerie, built by the architects 
Dupré and Maillet, is to be decorated with a relief by Georges 
Hilbert, one of the foremost animal sculptors in France. Four iso- 
lated animal figures executed in granite will be placed at the en- 
trance to the pavillion, two by Hilbert and two by Coetlogon. By 
the former artist will be a further frieze of jackals, panthers and 
wolves ornamenting the facade of the new zoo which is to be inau- 
gurated simultaneously with the Exposition. 

The Pavillon des Stations Thermales, which celebrates the vari- 
ous excellent cures and resorts for which France is famous, is to be 
of proportions almost as vast as those of the Roman Baths of Cara- 
calla from whose general plan and architecture it has been inspired. 
Among the sculptors chosen to decorate the interior, the names of 
Bazin and Villiers have been announced. The well known winner 
of the Grand Prix de Rome, Yves Brayer, has here a central panel 
measuring twelve by sixteen meters in which he extolls various as- 
pects of bathing. Other painters to collaborate on this building are 
Andre Tondu and Louis Dussourt. 


A’ THE Galerie Druet the fine talent of the painter Limouse 
makes itself felt in a more than usually attractive show. Origi- 
nally a follower of Matisse and Bonnard, this artist soon forged for 
himself a more personal style. These canvases have none of the 
repetition of a clever formula that we see so often in the successful 
painters of the day — Limouse, on the contrary, has a disarming 
quality of directness and approaches each problem as if it were 
perceived for the first time in order to reach its particular solution. 
This adversity of talent may be seen in landscapes, still-lifes and 
figures, each emanating that unremitting sincerity which marks the 
true work of art. 


RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of the works of Wassily Kan- 

dinsky is now current at the Kunsthalle in Berne. Dating be- 
tween 1902 and the present day, they serve to not only illustrate the 
steps in his development but also demonstrate with what remark- 
able tenacity the artist clung to the theories from whence he evolved 
his hardy and vigorous abstractions. Simultaneously is to be seen 
here a large showing of contemporary French painting. Vlaminck, 
Roger de la Fresnaye, Othon Friesz, Utrillo and others are repre- 
sented with adequate examples of their work. 


HE painting of Gaston Vincke is now to be seen at the Club de 
France. In spite of his tropical scenes executed during his fre- 
quent visits to the colonies, his work is, on the whole, cold. Large 
areas of pure color with a lack of gradations of tone mark these can- 
vases, the most interesting of which is Pirogues au Soleil. 
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The Art News of London 


\VO celebrations of the centenary of John Constable are current 

in London, the Tate Gallery holding a comprehensive show- 
ing of the artist’s works while the British Museum exhibits prints 
and engravings executed after his paintings. At the former a large 
selection is to be seen, deriving not only from the National collec- 
tion but from numerous private sources, both American and Con- 
tinental. 

That many of his pictures are still to be found in France is due 
to the fact that it was here that Constable found his first public. 
France was also the country to first award him the Gold Medal for 
his now famous The Hay Wain. After the artist’s death, however, 
the National collection was greatly benefited by the generosity of 
Constable’s friends and family who presented many fine works to 
the nation. This tardy recognition calls attention to prices brought 
by these works during the artist’s lifetime and their subsequent 
sensational increase. By 1806 The Hay Wain had brought as much 
as £1,305, though only in the eighties was the painter fully recog- 
nized. In 1894 The White Horse, which some forty years previously 
had brought the meager sum of £630, was purchased for £6,510. At 
the sale of the Huth collection the following year this price was far 
exceeded by Stratford Mill on the Stour, which brought £8,925. 
Most notable of all was the sale in 1910 at which Stoke by Nayland, 
which in 1800 had realized only too guineas, went, after spirited 
bidding, to an American collector for £9,240. 





FAMOUS jewel casket which until recently was in the posses- 

sion of the Schlossmuseum in Berlin has been acquired by the 
Victoria and Albert. Sold to raise funds for the purchase of the 
Guelph Treasure, this valuable object has been in Germany since 
it passed to the Prussian Royal Family through Sophia Dorothea, 
sister of George Il and wife of William | of Prussia. A masterpiece 
of the English locksmith’s art, the casket is made of steel lined with 
green velvet with an overlaid design of pierced steel and brass. The 
inner surface of the lid bears the crowned initials of William and 
Mary. 

Further accessions of interest are a Byzantine tenth century casket 
made of ivory and bone decorated with plaques and medallions 
representing warriors, centaurs and human-headed eagles, as well 
as a French Romanesque capital of the twelfth century. The latter 
derives from the ambulatory of a church at Mozat, near Riom in 
the Auvergne, whence it was removed in the fifteenth century dur- 
ing the remodeling of the choir. Two similar capitals still remain 
in the church. The author of these works is unknown, some credit- 
ing him with being one of the Burgundian carvers from Cluny, 
others maintaining that the capitals bear the stamp of a local artist. 

To the library comes the addition of a book on military costume 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and two miniatures of 
King James and of a lady, doubtless a member of his family, exe- 
cuted in the style of Nicholas Hilliard. Further accessions include 
a Burmese bronze figure, Chinese porcelains from the Ming period 
and some Syrian Rakka earthenware of the thirteenth century dec- 
orated with a painted pattern of palm leaves. 


NCIENT Greek and Cipriote art forms an exhibition now cur- 
rent at the Abbey Folk Park at New Barnet. The art of Cyprus, 
which contrasts strikingly with that of the Hellenistic school, is rep- 
resented by vases, many of which date from 3000 B.C. Strange 
beasts and birds, double vases, barrel-shaped jugs from the Iron 
Age and stirrup-handled jars of the Mycenean period are items of 
particular interest. Greek wares of the third and second centuries 
B.C. showing a marked Oriental influence are also on view. 


ARIOUS changes at the National Gallery consist not only in 

the painting and redecorating of the Dome but in new arrange- 
ments of pictures which have proved to be highly successful. The 
Dome itself, formerly surcharged with ornament, has now been 
scraped and simplified without at the same time sacrificing the 
architectural motifs suggesting a church which form a satisfactory 
setting for the collection of religious pictures. Altarpieces of the 
Italian school predominate, general geographical demarcations be- 
ing disregarded and the pieces grouped from the point of view of 
affinity of subject. The principal work which is now placed here is 
Virgin and Infant Christ Surrounded by Saints by Francia. 
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GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, Inc.) 


14 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Wickersham 2-0220 





ON VIEW TOMORROW 


(SUNDAY, 2 TO 5 P.M.) 


MODERN 

ART 
PAINTINGS + 

COLORS - 


WATER- 
DRAWINGS 


Formerly Contained in the 


Collection of 
Mme.VVce. ZBOROWSKI 
with supplementary items 


WORKS BY Bonnard, Dufy, Segon- 
zac, Soutine, Chagall, Utrillo, Picas- 
so, Braque, Gris, Leger, Pascin, 
Vivin, Monet, Redon, 
Laurencin, Rouault, Lautrec, Guys, 
Maillol, Klee, Survage, Kisling, 
Gromaire, Signac, Modigliani, Vla- 
minck, Lurcat, Matisse, 
Rodin and De Chirico. 


Public Sale 
FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 


At 8 P.M. 


Bombois, 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 18) 

Thirty-Nine Practitioners of ‘‘ Abstract’ Art 

A THE Squibb Galleries the American Abstract Artists are 

holding the first exhibition of their new organization. As the 
name implies the work is “abstract” but it is significant to note the 
type of abstraction that predominates, for few paintings are abstract 
in the true sense of the word; non-objective would be the better 
term. These pictures are works of pure imagination, rarely having 
any objective basis. But if they are works of the imagination, it 1s 
alas, the imagination of Klee, Kandinsky, Arp, Picasso, Mondrian, 
Miro, and other European leaders. 

Yet despite this academic dependence on older formulz, some 
good paintings have been achieved. Werner Drewes presents some 
very successful canvases in a more personal style, and a black and 
white creation has all the possibilities for reproduction that have 
been missed by the artists in their lithographs which they each made 
for the folio accompanying the exhibition. Noteworthy among the 
other thirty-eight artists whose works comprise the show are Carl 
Holty, Paul Kelpe, Balcomb Greene, Ralph Rosenberg, and Jeanne 
Carles, one of the most original of them all. Several pieces of sculp- 
ture make a negligible showing. We look forward to future exhibi- 
tions of this group in the hope that a real creative movement will 
evolve out of these present academic adequacies. 

The organizers of the exhibition should be congratulated for their 
practice of giving a number to each artist which corresponds to the 
number given each of his paintings. This avoids the confusion that 
invariably results when fantastic titles are given to non-objective 
paintings and the public lured into the search for representational 
facts. M. D. 


Emily Miles: A Sculptor of Unusual Ability 


HE powerful art of Emily Miles is to be seen in a dozen pieces 

of sculpture at the Walker Galleries ranging from statuettes 
to a Dancing Figure of heroic size. Throughout all of them Miss 
Miles’ mastery is evident, the small pieces maintaining directness 
and simplicity and the large ones being remarkably well coérdi- 
nated. Only in one group, Pan Piped, does a dangerous touch of 
Rodinesque sweetness enter this work, which is otherwise pleasantly 
direct, well composed and obviously conceived out of a pure interest 
in the forms of the human body. Spear Thrower, the most striking 
work, composes majestically, the feeling of the stark gesture being 
carried into the modeling itself. 

Emily Miles’ drawings, executed in color in a curious technique 
of cross-hatching, show another aspect of her artistic personality. 
A slightly erotic flavor may be seen in these gay abstractions sug- 
gestive of delicate fruits, shells and feathers. R. F. 


Seen Here and There in the Galleries 


N unusually interesting exhibition called “Modern Art, Old and 
New” is being held another week at the Passedoit Gallery. 
Paintings made twenty years ago by such artists as Chirico and 
Carlo Carra are hung in juxtaposition with work done in the 
later style of the 1920’s and ’30’s. The contrasts thus afforded give 
one an opportunity to draw conclusions about the progress of 
modern painting, as well as to look at some excellent examples 
from the hand of a group of important painters. Pascin, Braque, 
Morandi, Menkes, Modigliani, Matisse, Rouault, Pierre Roy, 
Lurcat and Jean Charlot are represented, and their paintings have 
been hung with an eye to really brilliant effect. The Matisse canvas 
balanced by the Menkes call attention to the harmonies of tone in 
both these colorists. The exquisitely painted Roy and the suave 
and subtle painting by Survage are tremendously effective seen 
together. This is an exhibition not to be missed. KA. 


N the Pocono hills where Nicolas Macsoud maintains his studio, 

this artist has been painting the scenery he has surrounded 
himself with during these past four years. Although he has been 
connected with the Society of Painters and Sculptors for many years, 
the present exhibition at the Babcock Galleries is his first show- 
ing in New York. The paintings are academic and frequently Im- 
pressionistic in technique. What charm they have lies in their in- 
timacy with nature and the impression they give of the affection 
for the personality of the forest in its changes of the season. M. D. 
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COMING 


AUCTIONS 


Emmet- Newton et al. Furniture and Rugs 





S NGLISH and French eighteenth century furniture, Oriental 
kK rugs, a collection of exquisite eighteenth century Wedgwood 
jasper ware, silver, and other art property consigned by The Hon- 
orable Grenville T. Emmet, Mrs. Reginald Newton, Frank S. Easby- 
Smith, the estate of the late Thomas Clyde, and other owners 
will be dispersed at public sale at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries on the afternoons of April 22 to 24, following 
exhibition from April 17. 

lhe choice English furniture includes a number of unusual pieces: 
a Chinese Chippendale carved and gilded over-mantel mirror with 
pagoda cresting and a scene in the Taoist Paradise painted in the 
central mirror panel; a George | mahogany chair of the type used 
by London “bloods” at cock fights, with the shell-carved cabriole 
front legs braced to the rear supports with spindle stretchers and 
the back furnished with a hinged shelf on a strut; and a tall pair of 
Chinese Chippendale fret-carved mahogany three-tier stands of 
pagoda form, each with domed pediment on which is perched a 
carved and gilded eagle. The attractive assemblage of French fur- 
niture features a pair of Louis XVI armchairs by Adrien-Pierre 
Dupain, who became master in 1772, and a chair by whom is in the 
louvre; the frames of the present chairs are carved with ribbon 
twist and acanthus and with fir-cone finials on the back crests. 

A collection of late eighteenth century Wedgwood neo-classic 





EMMET-NEWTON SALE: AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


CHINESE CHIPPENDALE DECORATED OVERMANTEL MIRROR 


jasper ware, largely in blue and white and consisting of vases, me- 
dallions, chessmen, and other objects which feature the exquisite 
bas-relief decorations designed by the noted sculptor John Flax- 
man, is one of the most notable features of the sale. 

Outstanding examples among the large group of Oriental rugs 
comprise a rare Shiraz rug of roses whose midnight blue field is 
woven with an all over design of bold clusters of orange-red roses 
and poppies; an antique Daghestan inscription rug with kingfisher 
green ground; a fine Persian silk prayer rug in replica of a Ghiordes 
eighteenth century example; and a rare South Caucasian garden 
carpet, the scarlet field divided by a trellis of blue branches into 
diamond-shaped plots. 


Valuable Collection of Modern Paintings 


HE important collection of modern art, formerly in the posses- 

sion of Mme. Zobrowski, widow of the well known connoisseur, 
Leopold Zobrowski, will be dispersed at public auction at Rains 
Galleries on April 23, following exhibition from April 18. 

These paintings, watercolors and drawings include every name 
chosen for the Paris International Exposition, which opens in the 
Petit Palais in June, excepting Vuillard. These masters were chosen 
by a committee composed of officials of the Paris fair, art critics 
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For over half a Century the Findlay name has been prominently fea- 

tured in connection with fine examples of early and contemporary 
American paintings as well as English and French Art of the |8?h and 
19th Century. From $100 to $25,000. Write for further information. 
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Other artists whose works are represented in the show are mostly 
those who have been invited to exhibit at the Paris Exposition; 
de Chirico, Chagall, Pascin, Léger, Laurencin, Vlaminck, Severini, 
Modigliani, Juan Gris, Kisling, Gromaire, Van Dongen, Marquet, 
Soutine, Lurgat and Bombois; and there are drawings by the sculp- 
tors, Maillol, Despiau, Rodin and Zadkine. 

In the surrealist group, besides de Chirico, we find Klee, Tanguy 
and Ernst, while the cubist section offers Delaunay, Rivera, Maria 
Blanchard and de la Fresnay in company with Picasso, Bracque, 
Gris, Metzinger and Léger. 
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Recent Auction Prices 


lhe sale of the Herbert Lawton Collection of American pictures, furniture 
and silver held at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on April 
2 and 3, 1937, brought a total of $93,407; a record price for a single piece of 
early American silver was brought by the silver monteith, property of George 
C. Gebelein, sold on April 3; the important items follow: 





NO ITEM 


Silver Monteith by John Conky, in- William Macbeth, Inc 

scribed with the arms of the Colman through Mr. Robt. 

family Se ee ees G. McIntyre 30,006 
201 Mahogany’ Block-Front  Kneehole 

Desk, or dressing table, New England 

eighteenth century aA ; 
203 Sheraton Carved Mahogany and 

Green Damask Sofa by Samuel Mc- 

Intire, Salem, Mass., about 1800 M. A. Linah 87 


PURCHASER PRICE 


Weiner’s Antique Shop 


500 


200 Heppelwhite Inlaid Mahogany Tam- 

bour-Front Secretary by John Sey- 

mour, Boston, Mass., late eighteenth 

century , .... Clapp & Graham Co 650 
258 Silver Small Covered Tankard by 

Andrew Tyler, Boston, Mass., 1692- 

i741 : Clapp & Graham Co 1,500 
205 Silver Sauce Boat by Jacob Hurd 

Boston, Mass., 1702-1758 W. W. Seaman 1,500 
208 Silver Spherical Teapot by Jacob 

Hurd, Boston, Mass., 1702-1758 .  W.W. Seaman 4,400 
272 Silver Flat-Top Tankard by Adrian 

Bancker, New York, N. Y., 1703-1772. Geo. Ostrander 3,100 
340 The Washington Family by Edward 

Savage, American: 1761-1817 W. W. Seaman 3,000 
347 Elizabeth Ross Tyng, Aged Sixteen Museum of Fine Arts, 

by Copley, painted in 1707 .. Boston 5,000 
350 Lemuel Cox by Copley; dated 1770 M. V. Horgan 2,100 
383 Sheraton Carved Mahogany Uphol- 

stered Sofa by Samuel Melntire 

Salem, Mass. 1800-10 Israel Sack 3,100 


385 |hree-Shell-Carved Block-Front Bu- 
reau, New England, eighteenth cen- 
tury Ginsburg & Levy, Inc. 1,000 

303 William and Mary Small Walnut Cab- 
inet, on stand, New England, 1690- 

1710 Christine Broun 2,600 


The sale of the Stein collection of etchings and engravings held at the 
\merican Art Association-Anderson Galleries on April 2, 1937, brought a 
total of $44,500; the important items follow 


NO ITEM PURCHASER PRICE 
20 Adam and Eve—-Albrecht Diirer en- 

graving Charles Sessler $5,500 
28 The Holy Family with a Butterfly. 

Engraving by Albrecht Diirer... Charles Sessler 525 
32 Albrecht Diirer’s Melancholia . L. J. Marion, Agent 2,000 
38 Diirer’s The Coat of Arms with a 

Skull, dated 1503 M. A. McDonald 3,000 
<7 La Sortie de L’Audtence, etching by 

Jean Louis Forain, first state of four Charles Sessler 700 


Landscape with a Cottage and a Large 
Tree—l:tching by Rembrandt, signed 
16041 M. Knoedler & Co. 075 
110 Christ Healing the Sick (the Hundred 
Guilder Print), Rembrandt etching 
and drypoint 
112 Rembrandt's Faust in bis Study, 
Watching a Magic Disk (Dr. Faustus) 
Etching and drypoint; etched about 
1052 L. J]. Marion, Agent 


Alden Galleries 10,500 


° 2.500 
113 Rembrandt's The Three Crosses Richard Zinser 1,600 
114 Rembrandt’s Christ Presented to the 

People, dated 1055 Na heeitatce St Kennedy & Company 1,000 
117 The Descent mto Limbo, Engraving 

by Martin Schongauer .. Charles Sessler 959 


121 The Circumcision — Engraving by 
Israhel Van Meckenem ............. MM. Knoedler & Co 1,025 
128 Alcon of Crete Delivering his Son 
from a Serpent—Chiaroscuro woodcut 


by Hans Wechtelin .. Kennedy & Company 1,500 


lhe sale of paintings, property of Mrs. Marion B. Nellis and other owners 
held at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on April 8, 1937, 
brought a total of $40,275; the important items follow: 


NO ITEM PURCHASER PRICI 
8 London from Hampstead Heath by 

John Constable, R.A., British: 1770- 

18 37 BERT vg eee ces A a was eles Braus Galleries, Inc $1,900 
50 The End of the Day by Jules Breton, 

French: 1827-1902 ..... A ee eae ang M. Knoedler & Co., Inc. 1,450 
58 Landscape with Cows Watering by 

lules Dupré, French: 1812-1889...... Samuel Wyllins ,750 
60 Le Retour a la Ferme by Constant 

lroyon, French: 1810-1865 .......... C. D. Hasbrouck 3,500 
61 Blois, on the Banks of the Loire by 

Turner, British: 1775-1851 .......... N. Acquavella 4,100 
62 Marais de Sin-Dechy, pres Douai by 

Corot, French: 1796-1875 . See Pee Morris W. Haft 3,150 
65 River View by Claude Monet, French: 

Ree re ere ee Louis J. Marion 1,025 
77 Bear and Cubs by Arthur Fitzwilliam 

Tait, N.A., American: 1819-1905 M. A. Linah 1,700 





SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS 
| OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURIES 





CARROLL CARSTAIRS.— 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY 


Established 60 Years 


DEALERS IN 


FINE ETCHINGS 
by OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


CABLES: FINART, LONDON 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


16 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


PICASSO 


DRAWINGS : GOUACHES ° 
1906-1933 


MARIE STERNER 


CALLERIES 


Sculpture by 


ALICE MORGAN WRIGHT 


April 19 to May | 


PASTELS 













9 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHARLES RATTON 


PRIMITIVE ART OF 


AFRICA, AMERICA, OCEANIA 
14 RUE DE MARIGNAN, PARIS 


Cable Address: ‘'Rattonchar, Paris" 


Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
2 EAST 56th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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/ FRENCH ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
Modern French Paintings 
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51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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April |9th-May 8th 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BY 
EDMUND 


BLAMPIED 


Antique Chinese 
Blue and White Porcelains 


GUY MAYER GALLERY 
41 East 57th Street, New York 
Write for booklet, 
“Print Collecting—A Hobby” 
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EILSHEMIUS 


UNTIL APRIL 30 


GALLERIES 


NOS RR 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREDERIC FRAZIER 


OLD & MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


Featuring English 
Portraits and Landscapes 


9 East 57 Street, New York 








todos America’s first 
All-American Art Gallery ... devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and promise. A 
unique service to collectors, whose in- 


quiries are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
LIE. 57th St... New York 


DOWNTOWN 
American Art 


Exhibition of Recent 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
113 WEST 13th St—NEW YORK 


LEE GATCH 


NEW WORK 
NEW ART CIRCLE 


J. B. NEUMANN 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 
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AMATI 






Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St... New York 


BOYER 


69 EAST 57TH STREET 











“XHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 4 


Associated American Artists, 420 Madison Ave. Prints by Irwin Hoffman, 
Lithographs by Thomas Benton, to April 20 

Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 57th St. Watercolors by American Artists, April 18- 
May 15 

Bachstitz Gallery, The Savoy-Plaza. Old Masters and Classical Jewelry, to 
May 1 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57th St. Paintings by Eilshemius, to April 30 

Buchholz Gallery, 3 W. 46th St. Sculpture by Barlach, Kolbe, Lehmbruck, 
Marcks and Sintenis, to April 30 

Contemporary Arts, 414 W. 54th St. Paintings by Max Schnitgler, to May 1 

Decorators Picture Gallery, 554 Madison Ave. Four Rooms Designed for 
Paintings, to May 22 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. Children in American Folk Art, 1725- 
1855, to May 4 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St. Nineteenth and I wentiteth Century Painting, 
April 19-September | 

East River Gallery, 358 E. 57th St. Group Show, to April 30 

Federal Art Project Gallery, 7 E. 38th St. Exhibition of Fine Prints, to April 27 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. Paintings by Lloyd Parsons; Watercolors by 
Barse Miller, April 19-May 2 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Paintings by Harriet Blackstone, April 1o- 
May 8 

Findlay Galleries, 8 E. 57th St. Modern French Paintings, to April 24 

French Art Galleries, 51 E. 57th St. Modern French Paintings, to April 30 

Karl Freund Gallery, 50 E. 57th St. Ducks and Geese, April 20-June 1 

René Gimpel Gallery, 2 E. 57th St. Paintings by Van Dongen, to May 5 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Woodblocks by Glenn and 
Treva Wheete, to May 8; Paintings by Spencer Nichols, April 19-30 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth Avenue Galleries, Fifth Ave. at 51st St. 
Paintings and Sculpture by American Artists, to June 1 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Gouaches by Paul Feeley; Watercolors by 
Nathaniel Dirk, to April 24. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paintings by Henry Botkin, to April 23 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 620 Fifth Ave. Etchings by Carl Rungius, to April 30 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57th St. Drawings and Etchings by Andrew 
Butler, April 20-May 8. 

\. Kimbel and Son, 15 E. 60th St. Paintings by Harold Brett, April 17-May 1 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Drawings by American Artists, April 1o- 
May 1 


| M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. Landscape Prints, April 20-May 14 


C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Harriet Muller, 
April 17-May 1 

John Levy Galleries, 1 E. 57th St. Paintings by Rafael S. Yago, April 1o0- 
May 14 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Paintings by Paul Strecker, to May 4 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St. Modern French Masters, to April 20 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. Memorial Exhibition: Alexander Shilling, 
to April 26 

Macdowell Club, 166 E. 73rd St. Paintings by I. J. Belmont, to April 24. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Pastels and Drawings from Van Gogh 
to Miro, to May 1. 

Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Prints by Edmund Blampied, to April 30 

Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Westchiloff, to May 1. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Anniversary Group Exhibition, to 
April 26. 


| Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Paintings by John Whorf, to April 30 
| Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Paintings by the American Group, April 10- 


May 1. 


| Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St. Watercolors by J. D. Whiting; Paintings 


by Rebecca Lahler, to April 24. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Lee Gatch, 
to April 24. 

Newhouse Galleries, 5 E. 57th St. Pamtings by John Ferneley, to April 24. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 20 W. 53rd St. Photographs by Weston, to April 21. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 22 E. 60th St. Modern Art, Old and New, to 
April 24. 

Progressive Arts Gallery, 428 W. 57th St. Paintings by Frederick IT homte, 
April 19-May 1. 

Frank M. Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Elizabeth Sparbawk- 
Jones, to April 24. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Charles Baskerville, 
April 21-May 3. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57th St. Old Masters, April 17-May 1. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave. American Paintings, to April 30. 

Sporting Gallery and Bookshop, 38 E. 52nd St. Watercolors by Ogden Pleiss- 
ner, to April 24. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57th St. Sculpture by Alice Morgan Wright, 
April 19-May 1. 

Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Adele Watson and Rose Churchill, 
to April 24. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave. Group Show by Members, to May 7. 

Valentine Gallery, 16 E. 57th St. Picasso Drawings, to May 1. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Sculpture by Emily Miles, to April 24. 

Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57th St. Prints by Kathe Kollwitz, to May 1. 

Westermann Gallery, 24 W. 48th St. Paintings by Lovis Corinth, April 22- 
June 20. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. Sculpture by Anita Weschler, to May 1. 

Yamanaka & Co., 68 Fifth Ave. Chinese Art of the Ch'ing Dynasty, to May 1. 

| Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. Sporting Paintings, to April 30. 
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a 
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99 Via Mannelli Florence, Italy 


ISHS 


MARTIAL MUSIC 
Sculpture by 
ANITA WESCHLER 


APRIL 12TH TO MAY 4TH 


'The WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 


LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
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PERSPECTIVE is as important for the 


critic as for the artist. Without it, art criticism 
lapses into mere tag-tying. Q The New Yorker’s 
readers do not turn to its weekly art columns 
tor gossipy chit-chat on current exhibitions. 


What they do look for, and what they find, is 


7 a sound philosophical evaluation of art that is 
- currently available to see and to buy. Q For it 
) is the purpose of The New Yorker's art columns 
. to keep its busy and sophisticated readers aware 
of not only important art events, but the sig- 

nificance of those events, related to historical 
. efforts toward beauty, and to the opportunities 
of our own times. @ Perhaps that explains why 
x} The New Yorker has among its readers so many 


people who are themselves capable of inde- 


oment of the value of an artist’s 


pendent judg 


work. @Our readers know that whether the 
RK subject under discussion is a novice or an old 
master, our critical approach will be measured 
with a knowledge of the totality of art efforts, 
plus reliable intuition. @Some of our best 
readers agree with our opinions on the arts. 
Other readers, just as good, disagree. But they 
all look to us for articulate and mature evalua- 


tion otf current art topics. 
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